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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


Marlborough House 


POSSIBLY for the last time, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers were 
gathering early this month in the 
Cabinet Room at Number Ten. By 
the time they foregather next, unless 
the crisis in Africa should force 
another meeting at the exceptional 
interval of less than a year, Marl- 
borough House should be ready for 
their occupation. Commonwealth 
House will have taken shape and a 
new symbol will have come into 


being. 
After many years of controversy 
the Commonwealth Governments 


agreed at Montreal in September ’59 
to establish an Economic Consulta- 
tive Council. This cumbersome name 
is the closest they dared approach 
the long cherished Australian ideal 
of an outright Commonwealth 
Secretariat. The project, dating back 
in Australian minds to the early 
‘twenties, was invariably frustrated 
by Canadian opposition and, though 
regularly raised, was for years as 
regularly buried. In 1959, of course, 
the scene had changed. Mr. 
Diefenbaker had won power in 
Ottawa. Canada objected no longer. 
But new worries sprang from 
Pretoria and the Union Government 
only agreed to support the proposal 


if the qualifying adjective ‘consulta- 
tive’ were written into the title. 


Nonetheless, the Economic 
Consultative Council was born with 
the ostensibly innocuous purpose of 
roofing the many organs of economic 
consultation that now exist. Out- 
standing is the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, a fact-finding 
body responsible to all ten Member 
Governments plus the Central 
African Federation. This recently 
published a 700 word Survey of Raw 
Materials. There is the Liaison 
Committee, which observes. the 
Sterling Area’s operation: Each High 
Commissioner in London takes part, 
or is represented. When the Finance 
or Trade Ministers meet annually 
just after the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund Meeting, their dis- 
cussion is preceded by a meeting of 
officials; the idea is that they too 
form part of the Consultative Council. 


Anomalies abound. The Council 
is supposed to be nothing new and 
do nothing fresh. It does not even 
profess to have a secretariat in 
the sense of a Secretary-General with 
the sort of influence any Secretary- 
General worth his salt usually has. 
All that is said officially is this. The 
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Economic Committee have under- 
taken to provide secretarial services 
and there, supposedly the matter 
rests. 


There is more to it; but good is 
done in the Commonwealth less by 
the professional ‘do-gooders’ than by 
stealth. When Mr. Macmillan told 
the Commons in February 1959 that 
Her Majesty had offered Marlborough 
House as a setting for this new body, 
it was plain that more was meant 
although little enough was said even 
then. But the Prime Minister did 
say that when this Royal Palace, 
hitherto by tradition the home of the 
heir to the throne and latterly the 
home of Queen Mary, had been 
suitably altered and modernised, it 
would house the Prime Ministers’ as 
well as other Commonwealth Con- 
ferences whenever they meet in 
London. 


More’s the pity, then, that it is not 
already through its extensive reno- 
vation and ready for occupation now. 
But the official word is no. For that 
reason an infinitely important new 


development in Commonwealth 
mechanism, the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association’s Con- 
ference, does not look like being 
able to meet in this splendid setting, 
when, next year, it holds in London 
the first of a new and significant 
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series of annual (instead of bi-annual) 
conferences. These could have in 
them the makings of a Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Council with 
whe knows what latent possibilities? 
The natural habitat of such a 
conference would, of course, be 
Westminster Hall where the C.P.A. 
has its offices. But the pressure of 
the Commons for more working 
accommodation is relentless and the 
C.P.A. may be pushed out. If that 
were to happen it would be sad. 
Sadder still if the first of the new 
Parliamentary Conference Series 
could not open in Westminster Hall. 
But saddest of all if Marlborough 
House were not ready in time to give 
the new Assembly a dignified and 
renounding start. 

Commonwealth House began as 
the Duke of Marlborough’s town 
home designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren when he was already 77, and 
built upon Crown property. The 
paintings of Marlborough’s military 
encounters that adorn the inside 
recall great battles which a Marl- 
borough descendant, Sir Winston 
Churchill, once said had determined 
“the shapes of great causes and the 
destinies of many powerful nations.” 
It is a context Field-Marshal Smuts 
would have applauded for the House 
of the Commonwealth “ever going 
forward to new destinies.” 


EXPANDING COMMONWEALTH 
EFFECTIVE partnership between unlike countries in an expanding 
Commonwealth may become a new pattern for life in the world. 
—Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner for India in the U.K., 
opening the Commonwealth Weeks in Norwich, 3rd March, 1960. 
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South African Letter 


By EDWARD JEAL, B.Sc. (Econ.), London, F.C.A. 


Our Correspondent writes from Johannesburg. 


FROM the start the basic cause of 
the troubles has been sedition That 
seems to have become clear from the 
B.B.C. radio interviews with Mr. 
Eric Louw and Sir De Villiers Graaff. 
The most circumspect, statesmanlike 
behaviour of the latter throughout 
has strengthened my _ conviction. 
When a country has sedition to 
contend with, gallantry demands 
restraint, but ours is not a very 
gallant world, nor was the attack on 
Dr. Verwoerd’s life other than de- 
plorable from every angle. My 
belief is that what we have so far 
experienced is only Part I in a highly 
organised campaign of intimidation, 
engineered from outside, skilfully 
directed inside and well carried out— 
but it will fail, because South Africa 
has patriots in her service in what is 
a country dearly beloved by its 
people of both White races—and by 
other race representatives. 


New Great. Trek. 

The forces of sedition have worked 
through agitators who, as_ usual, 
trade on grievances These un- 
doubtedly exist, and no wonder: for 
South Africa is in the throes of a 
process of trek by White and Black 
from the countryside to the towns 
and it is many times harder to 
settle in towns a people of primitive 
culture than the homogenous raw 
material of earlier periods of migra- 
tion in Europe Indeed, a great 
racio-social revolution is in motion. 


Tens of thousands of raw Bantu have 
flocked to the towns in the last 
fifteen years, and the day is rapidly 
coming when their earnings will 
have, on the average, to go up 
materially, to the discomfort of 
lower grade White workers, while 
farmers are losing their ‘cheap 
labour, and officials have headaches 
in providing urban services quickly 
enough for so many newcomers. It 
is from these three sections of the 
community, mainly Afrikaans, that 
Government derives its electoral] 
support, which is relatively narrow, 
and as is well known, governs by a 
minority of the electorate. 

The trek to the towns is a social 
event based on economic consider- 
ations, and no power on earth can 
stop it. The National government 
has received a twice renewed man- 
date from its supporters to per- 
petuate the status quo, and has 
consequently done its best to arrest 
the influx, while desperate efforts 
have, of late, been made to plant 
industry near the Reserves, to be 
developed autonomously, as Ban- 
tustans. 


Apartheid. 


This technique of arrestation has 
gone by the name of Apartheid. 
Separation of races is nothing new 
south of the Zambesi, but Nationalist 
Apartheid has a doctrinaire zeal 
built about it, and externals have 
come to adorn it, such as the recent 
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directive against inter-racial hand- 
shaking. As the Hon. H. A. Fagan, 
once Chief Justice, has said in his 
little book, Our Responsibility, 
addressed to fellow Afrikaaners, 
Apartheid has become an Aim in 


itself, rather than a_ practical, 
traditional basis of multi-racial 
existence. Residential segregation 


there has always been in South 
Africa, and must still be for a long 
time; but the races are co-operating 
more and more, at work, as indus- 
trialisation proceeds. This means 
as Mr. Fagan also says, that a Bantu 
urban proleteriat must be recognised 
as in permanent existence, and must 
be handled differently from the 
inhabitants of the Reserves. To go 
further, Mr. Fagan makes it perfectly 
clear that the two questions of 
great interest to Afrikaners are the 
Republic and the Race problem; but 
the former must be relegated, for the 
latter is far more pressingly in need 
of a solution, calling, as it does, for 
the closest, most harmonious co- 
operation of the two White races. 

Here lies the difference between 
Nationalism and the neo-Hertzogian 
approach, favoured by Mr. Japie 
Basson, as well as by Mr. Fagan. 
From this can come a Middle Party, 
such as was envisaged after the 
revolt of the Pretoria professors in 
1955. That gave rise to the pro- 
Dominion S.A. Bond. It is again 
very active, with its economic 
politics or politicial rationalism. 
Good Hope Cape-wards? 

It is in such movements, duly co- 
ordinated, that lies the best hope for 
South Africa—and it is a Good Hope. 
Basson has caught the imagination 
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of all middle-of-the-road South 
Africans (the majority) and the 
country respects Fagan as no other, 
Further, the riots have produced 
uneasiness, as did the Macmillan 
speech, probably a _ misguided 
initiative in so mixed a racial 
situation with such widespread 
reading of newspapers. People are 
urgently groping for a solution, and 
hence for a man to trust in as likely 
to provide one. Neo-Hertzogians 
could easily get themselves elected; 
if they organised quickly, they would 
constitute an alternative to the 
present government. The absence of 
any alternative, until now, has made 
its re-election narrow as is its electo- 
ral support, virtually inevitable and 
hence the continuation of its policies. 


Were this change to come about, 
it would lie more in the way of 
doing and saying things than in 
things done and said. Under a 
slightly different government, the 
Bantu would settle down with 
confidence, for all he desires, at his 
present stage, is favourable working 
and domestic conditions with a 
little more money in his pocket for 
family needs. He certainly does not 
want government by his own, for he 
knows how arbitrarily and cruelly 
overbearing that would be, as is 
being proved elsewhere in Africa. 
He would no longer be submitted to 
a mass of petty restrictions and 
irritating interventions in all manner 
of aspects of his life, where freedom 
is a psychological necessity of all men. 
He would go on using much the same 
reference book, which he values for 
its practical usefulness and pro 
tection, provided it ceases to be a 
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means of preventing him accepting a 
new job where his old one has been 
lost. Having become a townsman, 
he has no relish for more life on a 
farm at miserly pay, and certainly 
wants no longer to live in fear of 
being summarily despatched to some 
such destination, if out of a job. He 
prefers also his own home brewed 
beer, and sees his deprivation of it 
in favour of beer house brews as 
rather uncalled for. Like others, he 
is fond of his own vices, even if they 
cause his health to be undermined. 


A Civic Role. 


He would also be encouraged, even 
more than at present, to run his own 
townships as a graduation for the 
franchise in due course, and as proof 
positive of urban permanence He 
would also like a rather wider field of 
employment possibility in the inter- 
est of advancement and rising income 
Thus, he would gradually become 
conscious of a share in nationhood, to 
which he would be welcomed whole- 
heartedly. 

That would not, however, mean the 
abolition of influx control. This is 
manifestly essential to limit the 
numbers flocking to the towns to 
what can be accommodated and 
given transport, education and health 
services as well as all those means of 
adjustment to the new life that is 
indispensable and costly to organise. 


The Bantu must be kept above 
the family bread line, and failure in 
this respect has been a major factor 
in the recent disturbances. His 
earning power is low from his own 
side but opportunity for him, where 
he is more advanced, is alarmingly 
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limited, owing to restrictionism in the 
labour market. This depresses his 
earnings, which are still very meagre 
in the majority of instances Crime 
is thus a more attractive career 
than work. In this lies at least one 
explanation of the presence in all 
townships of hordes of gangsters 
(tsotsis), without jobs or obvious 
means of support. They bedevil 
honest hard-working men and their 
families and thrive particularly on 
any form of disturbed conditions, 
such as riots, boycotts, stay at home 
strikes, provocation of the Police, 
protest marches, etc., in which 
situations they take over and rob 
or mutilate anyone who does not 
conform, but goes honestly to his 
job. So far, Government had not 
effectively tackled this grievous 
menace, calling for correctional 
camps: but the townships have now 
been combed for vagrants, and any 
left will now soon be dealt with by 
Bantu residents, acting in concert, 
probably with a tacit understanding 
with the much maligned Police. 
Hordes of such inciters and muti- 
lators can and do incite assembled 
Bantu, prone themselves to hysteria, 
to frightening proportions, and this 
would implant terror into a Guards- 
man’s breast, let alone that of a raw 
police recruit, vividly conscious of 
the barbaric mutilation of his fellows 
a few Sundays ago at Cato Manor, 
Durban, where one young White 
policeman fell on his knees in prayer 
just as the horde of hackers were 
about to assail him mortally. Your 
papers say nothing of this because 
they seek to misrepresent, not to 
inform. 
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Commonwealth Survey 


(1) THE PRIME MINISTER ON CENTRAL AFRICA 1960 


THIS year, 1960, will be a significant 
year in those territories. The extra- 
ordinary development that has taken 
place since 1953, when these three 
territories were united in a Federal 
bond with the blessings and goodwill 
of our country, has not been sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. The 
flourishing city of Salisbury, which 
scarcely seventy years ago was just 
a stretch of open veldt, isa monument 
to this progress. I am told that it has 
reached a rate of building faster than 
any other city in the world. Nor has 


this development been restricted to 
Salisbury. All three territories, 
stimulated by the opportunities 
offered by Federation, have made 
great strides. This is most con- 
spicuous in Nyasaland, a territory 
poor by nature. The welfare of the 
people of Nyasaland has _ been 
enormously advanced by the material 
benefits derived from Federation. 
From the wealthier territories of the 
whole the poorer have been de- 
eloped and that is admitted even by 
the critics of Federation 


from a speech by the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P., at a meeting organised 
by the Commonwealth and Empire Industries Association in London. 


(2) INDIA’S THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


India’s Third Five-year Plan Outlays Compared. 


THE following table compares the preliminary allocations in the Third Five- 
Year Plan with the anticipated outlay in the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Agriculture and Community Development 


Irrigation ae 
Power 

Village and Small Industries 
Industry and Minerals ..... 
Transport and Communications 
Social Services and Allied Heads 
Inventories __..... oa 





Second Third 
Plan Plan 
£m. £m. 
397.5 750 
Pip egs 300 487.5 
3a 307.5 675 
135 187.5 
615 975 
997.5 1,087.5 
660 937.5 
Nil 150 
£3,412.5m. £5,250m. 


from India News 
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(3) NATIONAL INCOME IN AFRICA 


) A NEW United Nations study most nations in Africa continue to 
shows there has been a substantial have extremely small incomes in 
increase in real national incomes comparison to other countries of 


°d tol in both total and per capita terms the world. Here isa table on national 
ries, | in Africa over the last ten years. income of selected countries in 
nities ° as ’ p 
Despite this increase, however, Africa. 
nade 
con- 
itory Total Per Capita 
the (in millions of U.S. Dollars) (U.S. Dollars) 
been} North Africa 
erial ; 
tion. Algeria “_ ‘is 2,123 on on wits 221 
f the Egypt, U.A.R. we ad 2,622 a i ‘ad 109 
de- Morocco, Southern Zone ... 1,643 sei oxi ned 191 
n by Tunisia Se on wwe 667 oun ou as 176 
riseq | Union of South Africa... 4,819 ve ous ‘aa 346 
East Africa 
Ethiopia... ‘- wb 604 st - wis 30 
Kenya ws one ob 480 “he nal “ae 78 
Madagascar ‘a aut 586 hia sie in 119 
Mauritius ... es wee 132 oie si ios 232 
ive- Tanganyika oo oe 406 ov oni i 48 
Uganda ute ine ise 321 as ia sia 57 
Zanzibar... ona .. 24-35 os ‘ ... 98-126 
d 
; Central Africa 
Belgian Congo eo wind 976 vit wie wide 76 
; Rhodesia and Nyasaland 959 pt aes oe 132 
) 
West Africa 
Cameroons db Sha 451 - is an 142 
French Equatorial Africa... 614 ats én at 126 
) French West Africa dibs 2,523 a4. ain bn 133 
Gambia ves pits .. 16-20 aes sei ... 65-70 
— Ghana jus ot a 912 “ vei une 194 
n. Nigeria wae bee ode 2,186 aie san hes 69 


— Sierra Leone va i 147 aii nee ius 70 
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(4) COST-OF-LIVING COMPARED 
































United Kingdom and Salisbury are Higher than Each Other! * 
By REX REYNOLDS acc 
clu 
IT is widely accepted that the cost-of-living is higher in Rhodesia than in the | Te} 
United Kingdom although from time to time articles and letters in the Press } Ne 
point out that this is due to the cost of high living. On the other hand, | De 
employees of Rhodesian firms transferred to Britain, maintain that living is | Co 
more expensive here. ur 
A qualified statistician practising in Salisbury has made a thorough and | So 
realistic study of the subject: his findings indicate that there is something | C0 
to be said for all these views. co. 
Fe 
COST-OF-LIVING COMPARISON, UNITED KINGDOM AND Ny 
SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA—AUGUST, 1958. Be 
U.K. Budget Salisbury Budget 
Pattern A Pattern B 

Expenditure Cost in Costin Cost in Cost in Gost in Cost in 

U.K. Salisbury U.K. Salisbury U.K Salisbury 
Group £pa. &pa. pa pa. Epa. Cpa. T! 
Food (a) 312 328 366 320 376 329 | ¢a 
Alchohol & Tobacco — 66 25 116 49 131 57 a 
Clothing & Footwear (a) 96 111 72 81 117° #131 z 
Household Stores & Capital Goods 77 74 76 70 «113 105 ar 
Housing (a):— pé 

Bond repayment (20 years) 165 234 187 265 253 360 
Clr ®)  .. — ; 94 104 85 94 118 104 a 
Transport:— ' A 
Own car ee... pie. ohne — — 222 196 278 245 & 
Fares & Cycling 41 40 14 13 18 17 ni 
Domestic servants (all costs):— : 
Resident — — 252 102 494 190 ir 
Charwoman , as 11 4 — — — -- 8 

Miscellaneous 138 159 119 134 175 197 
Total (c) 1,000 1,079 1,509 1,324 2.073 1,735 : 
Notes: (a) Excluding costs attributable to servants. ; 
(b) Consisting of rates, sewerage, water, fuel, power, light, house i 
repairs and maintenance. 1 


(c) Excluding income tax, pensions contributions and life insur- 
ance premiums. 
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(5) AFRICA’S MINERALS 


ABOUT 43 per cent of the value of 
Africa’s total mineral output is 
accounted for by South Africa ex- 
cluding South-West Africa, says a 
report compiled by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs 
Department for the Economic 
Commission of Africa. Gold and 
uranium are primarily responsible for 
South Africa’s leading position, with 
coal, diamonds, copper and asbestos 
contributing on a small scale. The 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (18 per cent) and the 
Belgian Congo (15 per cent) are 


Africa’s next most important mineral 
producing countries. The net value 
of mineral output on the continent 
for 1955-57 averaged about {£770 
million annually, of which the Union, 
the Federation and the Congo 
collectively accounted for 76 per cent. 
The report says that in 1950 Africa 
produced 52 per cent of the world 
output of chromite and manganese, 
22 per cent of copper and 56 per cent 
of gold. Between 1950 and 1957 
Africa’s share in world production 
increased for antimony, copper, 
gold, tin, tungsten silver and zinc. 


(6) HOPEFUL TANGANYIKA 


TANGANYIKA seems to have es- 
caped the world spotlight this year— 
a beam which seems to have con- 
centrated more on the troubled 
areas of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland than on the peaceful 
pastoral spheres of East Africa. 

The reason is simple. It is due to 
a confidence amongst the East 
Africans that they are soon to 
govern themselves and there is little 
nter-racial disharmony. In Tan- 
ganyika itself, progress has been the 
order of the day and the march to 
independence via _ initial  self- 
governement has lacked bitterness. 

Dominant personality on the 
Tanganyika front has undoubtedly 
been Mr. Julius Nyerere, Edinburgh 
University graduate, chairman of 
the Elected Members of the Legis- 
lative Council, and President of the 
Tanganyika African National Union. 

Talented and, powerful, Nyerere 


has taken pains to demonstrate the 
peaceful way he intends the country 
should proceed to independence in a 
sincere desire to avoid the bitterness 
which has occurred elsewhere in 
Africa. ‘“‘We want nothing but 
lasting friendship between our two 
peoples ’’, he said, in a reference to 
Britain. 

Progress has been swifter than 
originally anticipated. New elections 
under a revised system are to be held 
next year instead of in 1962—pro- 
vided that the appropriate legislation 
is passed—and Nyerere intends to 
accept the Governors’ proposals on 
this different electoral system. 


Main Problem. 


The main problem which faces 
Tanganyikans is the question of 
Legislative Council. At the moment 
representative members are in a 
minority. Since July the number of 


from ‘The Commonwealth of Nations.’ A Scotsman Review 
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Ministers has been 12 instead of 
nine, only five of which were non- 
officials, including three Africans. 
Under the proposed electoral re- 
form, however, more Africans will be 
elected than Europeans and Asians, 
and this should redress the balance. 
At the moment, an African, a 
European, and an Asian are elected 
in each of the ten constituencies. 
Nonetheless, it may be some time 
before the remaining nominated ele- 
ments in the Legislature finally 
disappear and the last of the 
“reserved portfolios’’ disappear. 
Meanwhile the Government has 
launched a ‘Freedom is Sweat” 
campaign, the intention being to 
bring home to the population the 
responsibilities which approaching 
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self-government will bring. Over 
10,000 propaganda leaflets on this 
theme have been distributed around 
the Northern Province already. 

It would be easy to forecast 
the rapid attainment of _ self- 
government in Tanganyika, but un- 
wise. One would have first of all to 
see what transpires after the elections 
and judge the case on its merits, 
One thing is certain. Multi-racialism 
has been seen to work in this trust 
territory and it is one of the few 
African countries where it does. 

Inter-racial agreement is_ the 
keystone to a _ successful African 
democracy. In Tanganyika it has 
been laid already. Therein lies the 
foundation for successful _ self- 
government. 


(7) IT’S CRICKET IN THE LUNCH-HOUR IN THIS PARLIAMENT 
by JOHN M. HOWARD, mp. 


MORE even than the aspect of her 
new factories, it is the enormous 
potentialities of Australia, measured 
in terms of limitless physical re- 
sources, that inspire the confidence in 
her future. The Snowy Mountain 
hydro-electric scheme in New South 
Wales is as grandiose in conception as 
the famous Tennessee Valley project. 
It will, I was told, supply Victoria 
alone with one million kilowatts of 
electricity in twenty years time, 
although by then the State expects 
that even this huge total will repre- 
sent only a fifth of her demands. 


No less impressive sight of the 
the world’s largest ‘‘man-made hole”’ 


—the open-cut brown coal deposits in 
the Latrobe Valley with their reserves 
of 22,000m. tons of coal, sufficient for 
all time for electricity generation and 
solid fuel. 


Resources. 


Passing mountain after mountain 
of high-yielding iron ore in the bush 
country round Iron Knob, South 
Australia .with their promise of al- 
most indefinite supplies of iron and 
steel, is a further reminder of the 
abundance of Austraila’s raw mat- 
erials. 

From the State capitals—Mel- 
bourne, Sydney and Adelaide— 


from News from Melbourne, issued by the Victorian Promotion Committee 
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stretch Australia’s own Great West 
Roads, lined with new factories. 
Many bear names that are household 
words in Britain and America— 
Dunlop, I.C.I., Shell, Ford, Heinz— 
the list is both long and impressive. 


Hard upon the heels of the factory- 
builders, come the estate-developers 
striving to catch up with the demands 
of an expanding population looking 
for improved accommodation to suit 
their expanding pay-packets. Houses 
are more expensive than their 
British counterparts, but they are 
packed with labour-saving devices; 
and Australian wages are generally 
rather higher than here. 

A feature of new estates and of 
outer suburban areas is the compre- 
hensive shopping centre with its 
supermarket and enormous car park, 
making daily shopping trips to the 
city unneccessary. In this respect, 
Australia is certainly ahead of us. 
Although conditions are different, I 
feel we too shall have to give more 
attention to out-of-town centres, to 
alleviate traffic congestion. 


Highly Mechanised. 
As a Member of Parliament for 
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Southampton, I was particularly in- 
terested in the Port of Melbourne, 
which handles four-fifths of Victoria’s 
sea trade. It is a highly mechanized 
example of efficiency, handling over 
16m. gross tons of shipping annually. 
Expansion plans provide for a 50 per 
cent increase in the present number 
of over 100 berths. 

My chief impression of Australia 
is of a country of lim‘tless industrial 
development, its activities concen- 
trated in and around the great cities 
such as Melbourne. But there are also 
pleasant memories of the beauties of 
Victoria’s countryside, reminiscent of 
parts of England. I remember, too, 
many excellent meals, particularly 
the wide variety of new types of fish 
all served with an abundance of 
first-class Australian wines. 

For me, Melbourne will have one 
other memory-the spectacle of mem- 
bers of the Legislature practising 
cricket at nets in the tranquil 
gardens tucked away behind the 
centre of State Government. It made 
me a little envious of our own facili- 
ties at Westminster, but it brought 
home to me vividly the real nature 
of the strength and unity of our 
Commonwealth. 


(8) ENERGY FROM THE SUN: AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH 


AUSTRALIAN scientists will con- 
duct a series of investigations of the 
sun as a source of energy. 

The Physics division of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organisation will 
use a new instrument—the first of its 
kind in the world—to seek fresh 


knowledge which could help in the 
quest for cheap hydrogen power. It 
is a specially designed light filter 
containing nearly 100 optical com- 
ponents which has taken the division 
more than five years to perfect. 


The chief of the division, Dr. 
Giovanelli, says that the instrument 


from Australian News. 
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is expected to produce the world’s 
first precise data on the velocity and 
temperatures of hydrogen gas on the 
surface of the sun. It could also 
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yield new evidence about the intense 
magnetic fields of sunspots, and make 
possible the first photograph of the 
sun’s rotation. 


This Britain 
by General CHARLES DE GAULLE 


THIS Britain which conducts herself 
in such orderly fashion while still 
maintaining respect for the liberty of 
all, inspires confidence in France. 
Before the vast and difficult problems 
which our age poses to the world, 
beneath the permanent threat of 
gigantic and instantaneous weapons 
of destruction which hangs above 
mankind, in the presence of the 
powerful current which seems to 
bear the mass of the people and 
statesmen towards a détente, my 
country turns to yours by instinct 
and by reason. It feels that Britons 
and Frenchmen, assured of their 
worth, yet in no danger of losing 
their heads as giants sometimes do 
(although in the past they have been 
guilty of doing so), are destined to 
act together in order to assist in 
building peace. 


France believes that this peace can 
only be attained if the general fear of 
sudden annihilation is first removed, 
which involves the limitation and 
control of armaments by both camps. 
She wishes, above all, stocks of 
nuclear weapons to be destroyed, 
the installations where they are made 
to be used for different purposes, the 
rockets and the aircraft capable of 


carrying them, as well as the fixed or 
floating bases from which these 
vehicles of death can be launched, to 
be placed under surveillance. She 
would for her part be very happy to 
give up the tests and the capital 
expenditure which she has under- 
taken in order to provide herself, in 
her turn, with the means possessed 
by others, as soon as these others 
ceased to have them available. 


France Expects— 


At the same time, France expects 
of this peace that it shall not widen 
divisions nor poison wounds, in- 
cluding those suffered by the German 
people who were yesterday our 
enemies but who are to-day a vital 
part of the West and our common 
ally. On the contrary, she wishes 
that the future shall enable Europe to 
lead her own life thanks to the 
balance established between her two 
parts which follow different ways of 
life. She does not despair of seeing 
the progressive diminution of op- 
position between these two ways of 
lite, in a _ peaceful atmosphere, 
through evolution conditioned on 
the one hand by the aspiration of 
human nature for liberty and on the 


from an address by the French President to Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, 7th April, 1960. 
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THIS BRITAIN 


other by the pursuit of progress 
which demands efficiency. 

But whatever arrangements may 
be made one day either for reducing 
the means of war, for bringing 
peace to this Europe of ours or for 
bringing about a détente from one 
end of the world to the other, France 
is convinced that peace will remain 
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precarious so long as two thousand 
million human beings remain in the 
depths of misery alongside their 
more fortunate brothers. She believes 
that there is certainly nothing more 
significant than the organisation, 
cutting across differences in policy, of 
co-operation between those who lack 
nothing to help those who lack all. 





(1) That Fraudulent Pound Note 


by R. F. BARTLETT 


AS a work of art the new pound 
note is reminiscent of the Stone Age. 
But the main point has been missed 
by most commentators that it is a 
fraudulent document. Anyone who 
issued such statements in a pros- 
pectus would be prosecuted at once. 
Cannot someone lay an information 
to the Public Prosecutor against the 
Bank ot England and the Treasury? 

I refer, of course, to the statement: 
“T promise to pay etc.’’ What should 
be endorsed on the note is: “This 
money bill issued by the Bank of 


England serves as legal tender for 
one pound. He who wants to cash it 
must turn to those who buy it for 
goods.” 

That is the only correct statement 
that can be made on it, and is a first 
step in getting the right perspective 
preparatory to effecting the necessary 
monetary Acts to stop inflation 
permanently on the correct lines, 
t.e. by adjusting the amount of 
currency and its rate of circulation 
to the goods produced—quite a 
simple matter really. 


(2) Promise to Pay ? 


MR. GRIMOND asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he will take 
powers to enable him to control the 
wording and design of bank notes. 


Mr. Barber: No, Sir. 


Mr. Grimond: It the Minister will 
not introduce legislation, will he at 
least represent to the Bank of 
England that it should cease to 
print what is pure mumbo-jumbo on 
bank notes about, “I promise to pay 
the bearer one pound’? It means 


nothing now and, it does our credit 
no good. 

Mr. Barber: I do not follow that, 
because it has a meaning. If I may 
explain to the hon. Gentleman, 
without going into great detail, the 
fact is that 1f the legal tender status 
of the note, in other words its right 
to be used in our currency, were 
withdrawn at any time, the Bank of 
England’s promise to pay would still 
be there because it is unlimited in 
time. 


from Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons Official Report, 31 March, 1960 












IT would be pleasant to believe that 
the reason why the working class as 
a whole take no interest in investment 
is simply that it is still enjoying its 
first real spending spree, and that 
when the novelty has worn off it 
will settle down and begin to invest. 
But if we believe that we are only 
deluding ourselves; the real reason is 
that most members of it still regard 
the idea of investment with suspicion 
and even hostility. It is strange that 
the recent report of the Acton 
Society Trust should be quoted as 
evidence that most factory workers 
are not opposed to investment on 
political grounds, as the report itself 
gives a very different picture. Out of 
two hundred and ten factory workers 
interviewed, twenty-five said that 
they were not prepared to hold any 
shares at all, while a hundred and 
forty eight were only willing to hold 
them in the company in which they 
worked. 

It has always been a basic article 
of the socialist creed that capitalists 
made no real contribution to the 
creation of wealth; they were 
“parasites” and ‘“‘blood-suckers’’ who 
did no work and lived, in idleness and 
luxury, by stealing the wealth which 
the workers had produced. When 
speaking about them it was the 
custom to use the language of the 
battlefield: the workers fought them, 
they refused to surrender, they won 
great victories over them. The 
capitalists were, in fact, the trad- 
itional enemy, and to suggest that a 
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Can We Afford Economic Illiteracy ? 
by DESMOND ALLHUSEN 





working man should become an 
investor, a capitalist, is to invite him 
to commit an act of treachery: to 
desert his comrades and go over to 
the other side. 


























**Economics.’’ 





Is it, then, possible to launch a 
successful attack on economic ill- 
iteracy? Again the official answer 
appears to be ‘“‘No,”’ but those who 
have actually tried will answer “‘Yes.’ 
In my opinion, much of the difficulty 
can be traced back to the word 
“economics.”” It is at the best a 
forbidding word, suggesting the kind 
of books which even educated men 
find difficult to read, and even when 
read, not always very helpful. Our 
ancestors managed their affairs, often 
with remarkable success, for centuries 
before the word was heard, and it is 
significant that before the economists 
appeared on the scene and “darkened 
counsel” we find little sign of this 
form of ignorance. Thus in the 
eighteenth century Adam Smith 
clearly took it for granted that his 
readers understood the laws which 
govern the creation of wealth: his 
object in writing “The Wealth of 
Nations” was to persuade govern- 
ments to stop interfering with them. 
Not is it in the least strange that he 
should assume that his contempor- 
aries were aware of these laws, since 
the world—or at least that part of it 
which had been successful in amassing | 
wealth—had been treating them with 
respect ever since the stone age. 
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The way to tackle economic 
illiteracy is to remind people of the 
existence of these ancient, un- 
changing laws; and as there are only 
two which matter, this should not 
prove too difficult. The first law is 
that there can be no new wealtlh 
until somebody has practised the old- 
fashioned virtue of thrift and saved; 
the second is that the savings must 
be widely used,or they will be wasted. 
I have found that the best way to 
introduce laws to people who have 
never heard of them is to tell them 
how our ancestors discovered the 
secret of creating wealth. It is a 
story which could be told very 
effectively in pictures; when I tell it 
at meetings it never fails to interest. 


I begin at the beginning and 
describe the long period during 
which they had no possessions worth 
talking about and lived from hand to 
mouth on whatever they could find. 
I then describe the great day— 
perhaps the greatest in the history of 
mankind—when they had had a 
particularly successful food hunt and 
decided that, instead of following 
their usual practice and eating it all 
on the spot, they would keep some 
of it to live on while they carried out 
a long-term project, such as clearing 


ground and cultivating it. I explain 
that this food which they saved was 
the first capital: that it was in fact 
the ancestor of all the capital which 
we use today, and that this serves 
exactly the same purpose: to keep 
men while they are engaged on some 
work which will enable them to 
produce more in the future. I 
emphasise that, from the first humble 
store of food to the millions of pounds 
needed to build an atomic power 
station, all capital is the result of 
self-denial, for if we all consumed 
everything we could lay our hands 
on there would be nothing left with 
which to build for the future. 
I explain, too, that saving only 
represents the first stage in the 
creation of wealth, and that the next 
one—making good use of what we 
have saved—often proves to be more 
difficult. It is easy to point to 
examples of capital used in 
the wrong way and therefore lost, 
which means precious savings wasted. 
Finally, I remind the audience that 
only those countries which obeyed 
these laws became richer, and that 
those which failed to, however great 
their natural resources, made no 
progress and are, in fact, the un- 
developed countries which we are 
now being asked to help. 


RECORD U.S. CAR IMPORTS 


The Automobile Manufacturers Association reports that 668,070 new 
cars entered this country in 1959 valued at $734,916,970. These totals 


compare with 
$486 ,983,258. 


foreign car imports 


in 1958 of 433,921, valued at 
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By SIR ROY HARROD I 
pre 
IT may be useful to review measures make the best assessment of their | 82t 
that are available for restraining the own specific situations and to act | 12 
momentum of the boom in advance accordingly. But one thing is certain | of 
of its being expedient to bring them about these warnings; they alert the | h@ 
into use. The time is not yet ripe. foreign holders of sterling, who might | ™¢ 
It is to be stressed that, just as be quite ready to believe that our | 1% 
undue delay in damping a boom has_ economy was expanding at about a | ©! 
its own ill effects, so also has pre- pace that could be sustained for | 4¥ 
mature action. The oft-repeated another year or so—as indeed it is, } ah 
imposition of restraints may unduly The warnings sow doubts in their | ™ 
discourage expenditures on research minds. Thus, they become pre- | th 
and development, which are so _ disposed to sell sterling at the first | © 
important to us. If producers feel opportunity. It is on foreigners, | fa 
that, as soon as they get under way rather than on our own businessmen, fa 
with a bold new plan, obstacles are that these warnings produce their | tv 
raised by the authorities, they will main effect. ca 
tend to acquire a defeatist attitude, Pe 
such as Britain can ill afford to have. Steady Advance. at 
Of course, undue delay has its own But one should not be thinking in a 
unfortunate after-effects, notably on terms only of the specific aftermaths W 
the external balance and on wages of precipitation or ot delay in impos- F 
trends, about which we should have ing restraints. The aim of economic 
learnt much in the 1955-57 period. policy should be to get a steady 
The ill-effects at that time could have advance. One cannot expect 100 per a 
been greatly mitigated, had the cent success in this. But the authori- n 
situation not been currently mis- ties should strive to the utmost of | © 
understood; we should do better next their ability and good judgement to a 
time. follow the correct line; they should I 
There has been a tendency recently never consciously deviate on one side I 
to utter words of warning, and it or the other, because that will in- 1 
might be thought that there is no  evitably make their whole task, which é 


harm in doing so—that it is quite a 
good thing to remind people that 
they may come under pressure later. 
There is an element of danger, how- 
ever, in these ‘warnings.’ It is not 
certain what effect they have on the 
actions of entrepreneurs, who are 
striving, in their varied fields, to 


from The Director, Journal of the Institute of Directors. 


is difficult enough in all conscience 
still more difficult. To sustain a 
steady advance is a fine art, the 
precision of which does not allow any 
margin for caution. It is far easier 
to procure steady stagnation, a lot 
that has befallen other nations for not 
inconsiderable periods in their his- 
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tory. That is a real danger in Britain 
now. 

It is not yet certain whether our 
present upward movement will 
gather great momentum in the next 
12 months. The recent boom in 
offices and shops does not appear to 
have been due to the expansionist 
measures taken by the authorities in 
1958, but rather to belong to the 
earlier boom. Accordingly, it is 
quite possible that in the period 
ahead it may reach its natural ter- 
mination. Nor can we be sure that 
the rising curve of demand for 
consumer durables will not begin to 
flatten. As investment by manu- 
facturing industry is still low, these 
two adverse factors could easily 
cause a slowing down in the ex- 
pansion of total activity without the 
authorities taking any measures at 
all. All that will need careful 
watching in the coming year. 


Four Principal Measures. 


The four principal measures avail- 
able for imposing restraint are the 
monetary, the fiscal, the abatement 
of investment by the State industries, 
and restraints on consumer credit, 
particularly by terms-restriction. We 
may leave the classical (and most 
important) monetary weapon to the 
end. 

The fiscal weapon is slow working. 
It is probably more valuable in 
periods of prolonged inflationary 
pressure than as a mode of fine ad- 
justment in a trade cycle that has 
been largely got under control by 
other methods. The great Budget 
surpluses arranged by both Labour 
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and Conservative Governments 
during the 12 post-war years, 


played a vital part in the fight against 
inflation and in the maintenance of 
sterling in good standing. Budget 
deficits could also be useful if we ran 
into a period of persistent depression. 
The present situation does not corre- 
spond to either of these descriptions. 
Furthermore the fiscal method should 
not be used unless real business is 
meant. It would be a pity if the 
plans for enlivening incentive by tax 
adjustments were frustrated by an 
excess of deflationary zeal. 


Scope for Manoeuvre. 


Changes of course in capital invest- 
ment by the State industries also 
proceed rather slowly. After bouts of 
discouragement, these industries were 
asked to go forward in 1958, as an 
antidote to the recession then pre- 
vailing; the effects of this began to 
appear only about a year later. It 
is natural for the State industries to 
be somewhat restive, if they are 
asked to alter course too often. 
Some of their plans are integrated 
over a fairly long period. Close 
study, however, might reveal a wide 
range, e.g. in the ordering of stores 
and spares, etc., in which a fairly 
quick deviation, up or down, in line 
with trade cycle requirements, could 
be effected. It would be a good thing 
if we could have a White Paper on 
this subject. Not only would it be of 
the highest interest to the public to 
learn what scope there is for man- 
oeuvre; but also the study required 
for its compilation and the comments 
consequent on its publication would 
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bring home to the authorities of the 
State industries the fact that they 
have a key responsibility, not only 
for managing their own industries 
efficiently, but also for dovetailing 
their capital requirements, as their 
essential and important contribution 
to the steady advance of the economy 
as a whole. 


The great merit of the terms- 
restriction on hire purchase is that it 
appears to be quick-working. That 
alone should give it high priority 
among available recipes, for it is 


precisely something that works 
quickly that is useful in this delicate 
business, where timeliness and 


promptitude are of the essence. It is 
sometimes objected that the re- 
straining effect of these regulations 
appears to wear off rather quickly. 
But that is not necessarily a dis- 
advantage. If the momentum of the 
boom is exceptionally powerful, then 
quick response in the consumer 
durables sector can provide a breath- 
ing space during which other re- 
straining measures can be brought 
into operation. If, as should be the 
normal case, given good manage- 
ment, the boom is corrected fairly 
quickly, then 1t will do no harm if 
the demand for consumer durables 
begins to revive later on. 


It has also been objected that this 
method is inequitable, because 
sectional in its incidence on industry. 
This argument is not well taken. 
For, if left alone, the demand for 
consumer durables tends to show a 
greater oscillation (like that for 
capital goods) than the demand for 
durables. Therefore, if this method 
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has a differential incidence on certain 
sectors in industry, that is no bad 
thing. It corrects an_ inherent 
tendency to instability, to which 
other sectors are not subject. 







Monetary Policy. 






In my judgement, monetary policy 
is the finest weapon and can get fairly 
prompt results. Unfortunately for 
the existing position, it was not used 
to a great extent during the period, 
notably 1958, when the authorities 
were endeavouring to re-expand the 
economy. The quantity of money, 
which had been depressed by the 
‘credit squeeze’ to a very low level 
(in relation to the value of the goods 
that have to be turned over), was 
only allowed to increase by a very 
small amount during the phase of re- 
expansion, and still remains sub- 
normal. It was illogical that during 
1959, the period of re-expansion, the 
banks should have been obliged to 
sell some £400 million worth of their 
investments, in order to expand 
‘advances’. Had the ‘liquidity base’ 
of the clearing banks been properly 
expanded, they would not have had 
to do this, and, furthermore, the 
Government broker would not have 
had to dispose of so much from 
departmental holdings. The state of 
the gilt-edged market would be in a 
totally different condition today. 
Now we are entering a period in 
which we have to look out for the 
time when monetary restraint will 
again be desirable. We shall start 
that period by having the short rate 
of interest already high, the long rate 
already high, and the quantity of 
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THE RIGHT WEAPON 


money at an exceptionally low level. 
What is the prospect? Are we to have 
all these rates higher still? Are we 
to reduce the quantity of money to 
a still lower level? The consequent 
burdens would be very grievous, and 
we should class ourselves out of the 
group of countries who can be 
expected to contribute more to 
investment in the ‘developing’ 
countries—and that just at the time 
when the Americans, for reasons 
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well known, are compelled to draw in 
their horns a little. If we rightly feel 
that it would be undesirable to do 
these things, that means that we shall 
be unable to make effective use of the 
monetary weapon when the next 
boom comes. We have deprived 
ourselves of this weapon, simply 
because we did not have sufficient 
confidence in it during the preceding 
period of pause and recession. 


by Professor C. F. CARTER of the University of Manchester. 


AS you look at the prospects of the 
British economy, you may like to 
remember that we are fourteen years 
from the end of a second world war, 
and in fourteen years from the end of 
the first war we had experienced 
long-continued mass unemployment, 
taking us to the trough of the worst 
depression the world had ever known. 
There is something more than luck 
in our change of fortunes; there is 
also a notable piece of economic clear 
thinking which broke through to the 
consciousness of nations in the expo- 
sitions of John Maynard Keynes. 
Governments no longer, as they did 
From a lecture to the 


THE Chairman of Vickers Ltd. 
stated recently: ‘‘As more and more 
local manufacture has replaced ex- 
ports from this country, so has 
British Industry realised it must 
manufacture locally or else see its 
trade with many countries disappear. 
Are we to try to hang on to a 
declining share of overseas demand 


From The Commonwealth Migration Council News Letter. 


in the 1920’s and 1930's, meet 
depressions by measures which make 
them worse. 


As the nation and its individual 
business units meet the shocks and 
unexpected changes of the next 
twenty-five years, they are likely to 
need more economic clear thinking. 
They will not get it unless more men 
of ability can be persuaded to enter 
the profession, and unless economics 
and other social sciences receive some 
greater but still tiny fraction of the 
endownments now available to the 
natural sciences. 

Royal Society of Arts 


On the Spot 


for our products or are we going to 
set up a works in Australia, India and 
other Commonwealth countries, meet 
the local demand with the past 
goodwill attaching to a famous name 
and then build up future goodwill 
and future dividends by showing we 
can have our share in the country’s 
development by being on the spot 
and growing with it?” 





Rural Economy 


(1) FOOD AND THE CONSUMER 


by Lord DOUGLAS OF BARLOCH 


FIRST, let us look at this from the 
point of view of the taxpayer, who is 
contributing £259 million a year by 
way of subsidies to agriculture. Let 
us compare that with the aggregate 
farming net income of £356} million 
a year. What is coming from the 
Exchequer is equal to 72 per cent of 
net farm income; that is to say, 72 
per cent of the return to the farmer 
for his work and for the capital 
which he has invested. Or compare it 
with the total labour cost in agri- 
culture of £318 million. The Ex- 
chequer support, therefore, represents 
over 80 per cent of the labour costs 
in agriculture. These are certainly 
rather surprising figures, and I do 
not know any other industry which 
is being supported by the taxpayer 
to that extent. 

It may be that one would feel 
happier about this if the result ‘to 
the consumer were more agreeable. 
But what is the position at the 
present moment? Everybody in 
this country is complaining about 
the food which is bought in the 
market. They complain that it is 
unappetising and inferior. It would 
be an interesting thing if some 
altruistic person would conduct a 
public opinion poll upon this; and I 
think that the results would some- 
what surprise the Government. I do 
not find anybody who is satisfied 
about the condition of the food 


which is for sale in this country. 
The potatoes are tasteless, full of 
blemishes and have been treated with 
chemicals in order to prevent sprout- 
ing; nobody dares to eat a potato 
skin any longer; in some cases the 
haulms have been treated with 
arsenic or other chemical in order to 
wither them and some of that 
penetrates into the soil. 


Eggs and Poultry. 


Eggs are all passed through egg 
marketing stations; they reach the 
consumer stale and are of poor 
quality in many cases, having been 
produced by mass production means 
in batteries, where poultry are kept 
under most artificial conditions. 
Chickens are in many cases implanted 
with hormones in order to save a 
certain amount of feeding, or they 
may be treated with antibiotics in 
order to get a quick result; and the 
quality of the meat is not what it 
used to be. In many cases they are 
reared under extremely artificial 
conditions, kept in confinement from 
hatching until they are slaughtered. 
Pork is also something which may be 
treated with antibiotics, and when I 
asked a question about this recently 
the Minister said that it was quite 
impossible for the consumer to know 
whether this had happened or not. 
Consequently he cannot have any 
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satisfaction with regard to what he is 
eating. 


Milk is almost invariably extremely 
stale. In large towns like London 
it is quite commonly two or three 
days old before it reaches the con- 
sumer. In the vast majority of cases 
it has been pasteurised, a process 
which at the present day is entirely 
unnecessary for the purpose for 
which it was originally introduced, 
because all dairy herds in this 
country now are tuberculin tested, 
and the original object of destroying 
the germs of tuberculosis no longer 
has any significance. It is in fact 
pasteurised for a completely com- 
mercial purpose, and that is to enable 
it to be handled in bulk and to be 
kept for very long periods before it 
reaches the consumer. The result of 
that, of course, is that it has been 
altered in quality by the heat treat- 
ment, and it is gradually deterior- 
ating during storage. It does not 
turn sour, but merely gradually turns 
putrid. 


Fruit and Veg. 


Green vegetables are coarse and 
flavourless, due, no doubt, to the 
conditions under which they have 
been grown and stimulated with 
fertilisers, which produce a lush 
growth but which destroy the 
quality of the vegetable. In many 
cases there is the risk that they have 
been contaminated by sprays which 
have been used for agricultural 
purposes and therefore are potential 
carriers of poisonous substances. 
Fruit also has been subjected to 
spraying, sometimes many times 
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during the course of its growth, 
and there once more one does 
not know whether it is a carrier of 
toxic substances or not. 


As to wheat, that does not reach 
the consumer in it natural condition; 
it reaches him in the form of flour or 
flour products, and therefore perhaps 
it is impossible to judge what the 
quality of the wheat is. We can only 
judge what the quality of the flour is, 
or what the quality of the bread and 
other flour products may be. The 
general public know perfectly well 
that the bread which is now supplied 
to them does not keep. It goes stale 
and mouldy in a very short time, 
with the result that immense quan- 
tities of it are thrown away as waste 
and are not consumed at all. 


Quantity not Quality 


It is a well-known fact that, 
although the death rate in early life 
and particularly in infancy, has 
diminished greatly in recent years, 
not due to the food supplies about 
which I am talking but to better 
hygiene and a better standard of 
living generally, it is not true that 
the health of the people of older 
ages has improved to the same 
extent. The prevalence of chronic 
diseases of various kinds, rheumatic, 
bronchitic, and so on is well known. 
So it is not correct to say that health 
generally has improved to that extent 
or that the improvement is due to the 
quality of food which is eaten. It 
may indeed be due to the fact that 
the standard of living has risen 
generally and that people are able to 
get food in abundance. There is no 
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doubt that that is so, and also that 
the economic condition of this 
country has changed greatly during 
this century. That is an entirely 
different subject which has nothing 
to do with what I am talking about 
at this moment. 

There is no reason why this 
country, which is now one of the 
richest in the world, should not have 
an abundant food supply and one of 


TREES of obvious age have inspired 
more popular fallacies than any other 
living things. The famous dragon 
trees of Orotava, in the Canary 
Islands, most of which have now been 
destroyed, were widely held to be 
anything from 8,000 to 10,000 years 
old, perhaps with some justification, 
although no reliable ring-counts were 
ever made to prove it. 

Probably the crown for the 
genuinely oldest tree alive to-day is 
held by the gigantic Tule cypress 
growing in a spacious churchyard in 
the village of Sant Maria de Tule, 
near Oaxaca, in Southern Mexico. 
Fully vigorous and of a spreading 
weeping habit, this amazing tree has 
a trunk diameter of 52 feet, which 
means that 28 people touching 
finger-tips can barely encircle it with 
ease. Yet it is only about 150 feet 
high, and is therefore over-topped by 
many ancient Californian sequoias, 
or redwoods, for which extravagent 
claims are also made. Yet the average 
girth of a sequoia 3,000 to 4,00 years 
old is seldom much above 36 feet. 
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(2) TREES 3,000 YEARS OLD WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN 
by DAVID GUNSTON 


from the U.N.E.S.C.O, Courier, April 1960 





the best quality. But who is there 
who speaks up for the consumers? 
The Ministry of Agriculture and of 
Food ought to be the protectors of 
the public, but what is done in order 
to ensure that we should have food of 
good quality which we are justified 
in expecting, having regard to the 
enormous amount of money which is 
spent as subsidy in one way or 
another to agriculture? 


The Tule cypress’s history is lost in 
the mists of Mexican time, but it is 
undoubtedly every day of 5,000 years 
old. 


4,000 years old! 


The oldest proved age for a giant 
sequoia, based on a careful ring- 
count is 4,000, and many still 
growing are over 3,000 years old. 
Indeed, a 1,000-year-old sequoia is 
still a youngster. Even so, it is a 
staggering fact that any living or- 
ganism which was contemporary 
with the Bronze Age and the Ancient 
Egyptians and Mespotamian civil- 
ization, and which was over 3,000 
years old at the birth of Christ, 
should still be thriving to-day. It is 
deserving of more respect than that 
given it by visiting fools with their 
initial-carving penknives. 

Churchyard yews are often over 
1,000 years old. Beech trees rarely 
exceed 400 years, and the normal 
life-span of most trees of this kind is 
not more than 250-300 years. Many 
others die before they reach 150. 
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Frequently the known dates ot alien 
trees artificially introduced into 
other countries disprove false claims 
of old age. For instance, it is com- 
monly held that Francis Bacon 
planted the catalpa in Gray’s Inn, 
London but this species was not 
introduced from America until 1726, 
when Bacon had been dead exactly 
acentury. 

The Galapagos and _ Seychelle 
are the only real Methuselahs of the 
animal world, regularly attaining a 
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life-span of 100 to 150 and occasion- 
ally 200 years. Tortoises, notoriously 
slow a-dying, have a firm grip on 
life, for many species may live to be 
centenarians. One famous Marion’s 
tortoise lived in the army barracks at 
Mauritius from 1766 until 1918, 
when it was killed accidentally at the 
age of 152. Mediterranean tortoises 
live long too, and one has been 
reliably recorded as dying when 125, 
while the little box turtle has been 
known to reach 123. 


Fijian Future 
by M. MORTIMER 


ECONOMIC realism is the keynote of 
the Burns Report on Fiji (published 
this month*). Paternal adminis- 
tration and Fijian tradition both 
take some hard knocks in face 
of the relentless pressure of popu- 
lation on land and resources. For a 
Report which has to consider the 
inescapable social and economic facts 
of a rapidly growing population 
together with not enough available 
land or established industries to keep 
pace with it (a 3°, annual increase 
in production is the minimum esti- 
mate) cannot be _— sentimental; 
particularly when these facts have 
been highlighted by the worst riots 
ever known in Fiji, last December. 

It is true that successive British 
Administrations have told Fijians 
that the land was theirs to hold for 
future generations; it is equally and 


| unfortunately true that we were re- 


sponsible for the immigration of 
40-50 thousand Indians as indentured 


labour between 1879-1916; and that 
these have so prospered and multi- 
plied that at 185,000 they now out- 
number Fijians by over 20,000. The 
present situation, as so often, is the 
result of perfectly good intentions. 
Whatever the past, the Commission 


briskly concentrated on _ the 
possibilities of the future, and, 
provided every section of the 


community is prepared to become 
economically efficient and aware, 
recommends the injection of about 
£13 millions to prime the pump of 
economic planning which may lessen 
the dangerous Fijian dependence 
upon overseas prices and overseas 
capital. Though emphasis is upon 
individual enterprise, co-operatives 
(of which there are 78 registered) 
are recommended as a method of 
economic education. Support is also 
given to tentative Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation proposals. A loan 
has already been negotiated with the 


*—Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Natural Resources 
and Population trends of the Colony of Fiji 1959 CP No. 1/60. 
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Cathay Hotels Ltd. to help develop 
tourist accommodation for this in- 
dustry is already regarded as Fiji’s 
most lucrative and painless method 
of earning overseas currency. As a 
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prospective tenant farmers could be 
trained to take over a further 3,000 
acres. A 2,000 acre agricultural 
development scheme in the Navonu 
Valley where, basically coconuts 



































major port of call for trans-Pacific could be grown and processed, though FO 
aircraft and shipping, Fiji has special other products such as cocoa, could En 
advantages, which with adequate be developed, is supported. The by 
advertising could provide a wholenew Commission urges that these be | 
range of employment in cruising, started as soon as possible, because | ' 
catering and curios. ‘partnership schemes which inject o 
The Oo-La-La, operated by both capital and skill into farming ” 
Storck cruises, has already been put have much to offer Fiji in the way of - 
into commission as the newest high- future development.’ If _ the he 
speed craft specially designed for experience of the Colonial Sugar Bt 
tourist trips in the Rewa estuary. Refining Company, which has dom- iu 
The Burns Report puts in a warning inated Fijian economy for so long, | ™ 
note that since the vast majority of with its partnership scheme between 
souvenirs sold in Suva come from its tenant farmers and the Govern- | jt 
India and the Far East, while much ment, is anything to go by, these | ap 
of the food and all the fuel likely to projects should have plenty to offer | m 
be consuned is imported, sizeable the C.D.C. too. Although the in- | ay 
deductions would have to be made_ escapable fact of immense distance | ¢} 
from foreign incomes earned. Other has up to now meant that Australian | }; 
C.D.C. projects which might be run rather than British capital and enter- | m 
in conjunction with the Government prise have dominated the private 
are recommended: a tea estate in sector of Fiji's economy, the fillip 
Vanu Levu is envisaged as a pilot given by the Burns Report may | it 
scheme of about 200 acres where encourage English investors too. ; 
Diesel ciliata lsc ioastidaah ae a 
a 
Revisionism : 
OUR press is unbiased, truth- ing the right cheek when you are hit b 
ul. You apparently, don’t like it on the left one. Mine is a different r 
when it offers a rebuff to those who principle: If anyone hit me on the t 
slander us. left cheek, I would hit him on the i 
If it comes to that, I’ll admit that right one, and so hard that it would n 
I agree in many respects with Christ, knock his head off. So you see where 
in whose name quite a few things I differ with Christ. But one can only I 


which are acceptable to us, if I may 
say so, have been spread. True, I 
don’t agree with His advice on turn- 


N.S. KHRUSHCHOVD at a press conference in France. 





welcome Christ’s actions in driving 
the money changers, traders and 
usurers from the temple with a stick. 
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Counter Revolution 


by STANLEY ALDERSON 


FOR a nation of shopkeepers, the 
English seem strangely unconcerned 
by the preparation for a ‘marketing 
revolution” that are being made all 
round them. The revolution has been 
prophesied ever since the war by the 
marketing experts, but, since they 
are men trained to exaggeration, they 
have been heard with scepticism. 
But this year has seen signs that the 
iulfilment of their prophecy is im- 
minent. 


The Government has hinted that 
it may abolish resale price mainten- 
ance. A company operating super- 
markets in the south of England has 
announced its intention to open a 
chain of “‘discount shops’. London 
has provided an impressive Auto- 
matic Vending Exhibition. 


Let us consider first, if only because 
it is the most tangible sign, the 
Automatic Vending Exhibition. 
Automatic vending machines are not 
as forbidding as they sound. They 
are not operated by automation or 
radar or controlled nuclear fusion. 
They need only a quite ordinary 
bloke with a quite ordinary key to 
replenish them with stocks and take 
the money away. They are what, 
in the days before selling became 
marketing, were called slot machines. 


Inflation 

Perhaps we should be talking not 
of a revolution but (in more ways 
than one) of a counter-revolution. 


from A Monthly Bulletin 


For if one thinks back twenty-five 
years, one has the impression that 
slot machines were more common 
then than now. During the war they 
remained empty. Unthinkingly, one 
decided that this was because bars of 
chocolate were rationed, and cigar- 
ettes scarce. It was only in the early 
1950s, when chocolates and cigarettes 
became plentiful but the machines 
were still empty, that one discovered 
the profounder reason—inflation. 


Then someone invented a slot 
machine that would take a florin 
instead of a shilling, and it has once 
again become possible to obtain 
cigarettes after the shops are closed. 
Whether this machine represents an 
absolutely heroic faith in the stability 
of sterling or whether it has built in 
provision for inflation, is still (we 
must be thankful) to be seen. Next 
came post-war novelties which, 
though we did not recognise them as 
such, were portents ot things to come. 
Slot machines appeared on the streets 
to provide milk after the dairies were 
closed and ice-cream after the 
confectioners were closed. Theatre 
bars installed machines which, once 
you had mastered them, would give 
you black or white coffee. 


The Supermarket. 


All these are merely ‘“‘extras.”’ 
What is implied by a “marketing 
revolution” is the substitution of 
slot machines for counters. In cafés 
we have already passed from the 














stage at which someone brought 
your food to you to the stage at which 
you fetch it yourself. But you still 
have somebody to collect your money 
and even perhaps someone to push 
your food across a counter. Slot 
machines are clearly the answer to 
this. So far as I know, there is still 
no automatic restaurant in this 
country. But there are already 
automatic industrial canteens. 
Workers at The Steel Company of 
Wales put a shilling in a machine for 
meat and two veg., and sixpence 
each for soup, a sweet, or coffee. 


As with restaurants, so with shops. 
We can already go into a supermarket 
and take our goods off the shelves 
ourselves, paying for them at the 
door as we go out. Soon we shall be 
getting them out of slot machines— 
not only our tins of peas and chunks 
of cheese, but also our pre-packaged 
socks and trousers. 


This brings us to resale price 
maintenance, a practice based on the 
anachronistic assumption that there 
are no significant economies to be 
made in retailing. The argument one 
hears nowadays against its abolition 
is that it would encourage forms of 
retailing that deprive the consumer 
of personal services he has a right to 
expect. 


It would certainly encourage forms 
of retailing that exclude personal 
services. But it is hard to see that 
consumers would thereby be ds- 
prived. On the contrary, it appears 
tobe what many consumers are eager 
to have. If people do not want per- 
sonal services, they are presumably 
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entitled not to have them and not to 
have to pay for them. 


Any idea that there is a kind of 
Gresham’s Law in retailing whereby 
the cheapest drives out the best is 
manifestly false. Anyone who be- 
lieves in it can never have been ina 
pub, where people stand within a 
few feet of each other paying all sorts 
of different prices for their beer 
according to the quality and the 
services and amenities that go with 
it. 

The addition of an automatic bar 
would not empty the other bars ina 
pub. Nor will the spread of super- 
markets and automatic vending 
mean the disappearance of the 
traditional shops. Plenty of people 
will always want advice about their 
purchases, ask for goods for which 
there is no mass demand, and want 
delivery, credit, or just leisurely 
atmosphere and a comfortable chair 
to sit in. And they will always be 
willing to pay for what they want. 


Arguments about resale price 
maintenance are largely academic. 
As it is understood today (as im- 
plying the right of a manufacturer to 
sue a retailer for selling his goods at 
less than the list price) it dates onlv 
from the Restrictive Practices Act, 
1956. Before that he could not 
himself sue the retailer because he 
had no contract with him. He could 
only refuse to supply his goods to 
the wholesaler who supplied them to 
the offending retailer. Yet it is 


precisely during the last four years 
that ‘‘cut-price shops’’ have begun 
to thrive. 
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COUNTER REVOLUTION 


Electra the Barmaid. 


If cut-price shops offer a manu- 
facturer a substantial market for his 
goods, he is unlikely to sue them to 
please other shops. American ex- 
perience has shown that the 
enforcement of resale-price mainten- 
ance laws can be broken down by 
the spread of discount shops—where 
shoppers who pay a nominal member- 
ship fee may buy branded goods at 
substantially less than the list prices. 

Automatic vending is coming— 
and lower prices, too—for those who 
want it. The automatic bar is not 
pure whimsy, as those who read 
reports of “Electra, the automatic 
barmaid,”’ will know. But how, one 
wonders, does an automatic barmaid 
ensure that her customers are over 
eighteen? 
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Reduce Costs. 


What is the purpose of all this? 
That it saves the customer time and 
trouble is the Jeast of it. After all, if 
one is as heedless as all that of the 
size and cut of one’s trousers, one can 
as well order them on the telephone. 
The main purpose is to reduce 
distribution costs. 


The Steel Company of Wales 
estimates that its automatic canteen 
has saved the wages of 140 canteen 
hands and a total—for wages, 
maintenance, and _ subsidy—of 
£180,000 a year. No doubt automatic 
vending lends itself more readily to 
canteen catering than to cafeteria 
catering and retailing. Even so, the 
scope for economies in both must be 
considerable. 


Nations of Shopkeepers ? 


From an address delivered at the Royal Commonwealth Society by 
Lord LLOYD 


THERE is no doubt that the links 
which bound the Commonwealth 
together in the past are getting 
looser. In the case ot the old Dom- 
inions there is, of course, the natural 
loyalty which stems from a common 
stock and a common tradition. True 
there is a common loyalty to the 
Queen, but with independence it is 
inevitable that some of the old ties 
should weaken, and in the future it 
is trade, I believe, that may provide 
the cement to keep this unique 
edifice together. Let us not forget 


after all that although we are 
portrayed in so many quarters as an 
aggressive, self-seeking nation, we 
have basically all our lives been 
mainly traders, and that it was trade 
more than anything else that created 
the Commonwealth. And I am 
equally certain that it is vital that 
the Commonwealth should endure. 
In the past it has brought peace, 
justice and prosperity to a large part 
of the world, and to-day it still has 
greater cohesion and a greater unity 
of purpose than any other inter- 
national body such as U.N.O. 









RIGHT WING INTELLECTUAL 





De l‘'Homme a Dieu. 
Massis. (Paris: 
itions latines). 


By Henn 
Nouvelles Edi- 


On this occassion the oldest of 
leading French nationalists looks 
back to the years before 1941 and 
describes how, while he was making 
his name as a writer, he returned to 
the faith in which he had been 
baptized. 


He recalls the friendships to which 
he owed that recovery, and also the 
strong influences of the day from 
which he freed himself—Anatole 
France and Bergson, pre-eminently. 
He then goes on to fight over again 
his battles between the two wars with 
authors whom he looked upon as 
forces of spiritual disintegration— 
Renan and Romain Rolland, Proust 
and Gide, Georges Duhamel and 
others. In addition to Maurras, his 
friends included Psichari and Péguy, 
who were both killed in action in 
1914, Maritain and Claudel, Lyautey 
and Louis Massignon, and his account 
of them accumulates into one story 
of French Roman Catholicism in the 
present century. Among the book’s 
notable features is a recognition of 
the religious sincerity of Maurice 
Barrés, who was outwardly only a 
persuasive stylist and an ardent 
nationalist. For good measure, there 
is a remarkable essay on Pascal. M. 
Massis is responsible for one edition 
of the Pensées. 


MONTGOMERY BELGION 


Digest Reviews 









WESTERN ALLIANCE 


NATO in the 1960's : The Implications 
of Interdependence. By Alastair 
Buchan. Studies in International 
Security: I. With a Foreword by 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir 
John Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson (for the 
Institute of Strategic Studies) 12s.6d. 


The first Director of the Institute 
for Strategic Studies introduces us to 
the dangerous sixties—dangerous 
because of the assumed Soviet lead 
in rockets—in a brief and lucid essay 
based on a lecture, its style only 
marred by the jargon of current 
military journalism. (One is glad of 
the glossary). Mr. Buchan wisely 
takes the recovery of Western Europe 
and sovereignty of the Western 
Allies as cherished realities; but 
makes many interesting suggestions 
for the standardization of armaments 
and more intimate consultation and 
co-operation between them. For 
example, he proposes “a new 
Manhattan Project’’ to exploit the 
potentialities of non-nuclear weapons 
made possible by advances in elec- 
tronics and ballistics. He somewhat 
cavalierly dismisses the case for a 
European rather than Atlantic 
deterrent and will affront British 
instincts by wanting to place R.A.F. 
Bomber Command, though not the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command, under 
a “‘Sacdent’”’ (NATO Supreme Com- 
mander Deterrent). 

Professor P. M.S. Blackett, F.R.S., 
in a dissentient ‘‘Comment,”’ declares 
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DIGEST REVIEWS 


against the arming of Europeans with 
American I.R.B.M.s as conducive to 
heightened international tension; but 
could it not also be argued that a 
real defence in and of Europe is 
necessary to the eventual general 
disengagement of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. and the establishment of 
a guaranteed security system? 


CASSANDRA 


Middle East Diary: 1917-1956. By 
Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. Cresset Press. 35s. 


Colonel Meinertzhagen’s diary and 
the additional notes are to be 
recommended without reserve to all 
who want to understand the mess in 
the Middle East. 


No Jew, as some have thought, he 
was shocked ‘‘beyond belief’’ by a 
pogrom he witnessed in Odessa in 
1910. A most interesting entry tells 
of lunch with Ribbentrop and a talk 
with Hitler. Sympathy for Zionism 
was reinforced by a more realistic 
appreciation of British interests than 
that of other experts who may some- 
times have been more convincing 
because they gave their opinions less 
bluntly than did the Colonel. But 
few, if any, knew more of the leading 
actors in a drama at which he assisted 
whether on Allenby’s staff, as Pol- 
itical Officer in Palestine or as an 
adviser in various roles. 


He knew Weizmann and Lawrence, 
who was not against Zionism—no 
more was Feiesal—but started a 
romantic desert legend which 
covered many British hopes in 
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drifting Arabian sands. The love 
affair of some Arab experts ended as 
a masochistic debauch. Colonel 
Meinertzhagen saw it all. He under- 
stood the importance of Sinai and 
emphasised that it was never 
Egyptian territory. Had his counsel 
been accepted more often Britain 
and the Arab world would be better 
off. The closing comments on 
British weakness and American 
mischief make mordant reading. 


THAT HITLER BUILT 


The House Built on Sand: The 
Conflicts of German Policy in Russia 
1939-1945. By Gerald Reitlinger. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 


It is very widely believed that had 
the German invaders of Russia in 
1941 treated the Ukranian and other 
peoples over-run in their lightening 
advance with tact and humanity, 
guaranteeing the land to the in- 
digenous peasantry, the Soviet 
regime might have been overthrown. 
Rosenberg may have been a crazy 
ideologue but was wiser in his 
generation than many other children 
of the Master Race. 


Mr. Reitlinger’s works on the Nazi 
system of terror, conquest and 
massacre are fascinating as well as 
horrifying. With an able combination 
of detailed analysis and restrained 
reflection the extraordinary con- 
flicts and incompetence bred by the 
suspicions and rivalries of the Third 
Reich refute the assumption some- 
times entertained that dictatorship 
is more efficient than a freer system 
of Government. 








GLORIOUS BEER! 


The Brewing Industry 1886-1951— 
An Economic Study for the 
Economic Research Council by 
John Vaizey.* Pitman. 30/- 
Professor Sargant Florence con- 

tributes the foreword to this useful 

economic study of the Brewing 

Industry. It opens with an historical 

chapter covering the period from 

1886-1912, followed by two similar 

periods bringing this history up to 

date. 

In the second part of the book Mr. 
Vaizey deals with the structure of 
the industry, costs in the brewery and 
the process of brewing and other 
relevant factors. In Part III the 
author discusses the effect of costs 
on the margin of profit and the effect 
which the tied-house system has on 
prices. He also considers the effect 
of the considerable family influence 
in the direction of the industry. 

Taken together with ‘The Brewing 
Industry in England, 1700-1830’t 
the two books cover the history of an 
important industry which has pre- 
viously received very little attention 
from economic historians. 


AFRICAN CONTRASTS 


Drawn in Colour by Noni Jabavu. 

Murray 18/- 

This is a book which can be 
thoroughly recommended and should 
be read by all who wish to have a 
greater understanding of the immense 
problems confronting people of all 
races in modern Africa. Miss Jabavu 
comes from a Bantu family living in 
South Africa, she came to live in 


*—see Spotlight on page 113 (May). 


t—by Peter Mathias published in May, 1959, by O.U.P. 85/- 
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England at the age of 14, and sub- 
sequently married an Englishman. 
Her father was a Professor of Latin 
and Bantu languages and the story 
opens with her flight back to South 
Africa to attend the funeral of her 
brother. She subsequently visited her 
married sister in East Africa. 

The personal account of her travels 
which Miss Jabavu gives is written 
with great perception and throws a 
great deal of light on the reactions of 
the various people—African, Boer, 
British—on each other, The impact 
of Western ideas, the varying stages 
of development of the African people, 
her own reaction to the very different 
attitudes prevailing in South and 
East Africa are shown with under- 
standing and clarity of expression 
which will help the reader to form 
a clearer view of the changing 
African scene. 


BLACK AND WHITE KEYS 


The Birth of a Dilemma: The 
Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia. 
By Philip Mason. Oxford Um- 
versity Press. 30s. 


Rhodesians may find this beauti- 
fully written study somewhat 
pessimistic and even a little patron- 
ising. Mr. Philip Mason, the Philip 
Woodruff of a fine novel and a 
splendid historical work about the 
Indian Civil Service in which he 
served twenty years, is inclined to 
make too many comparisons with 
his Indian experiences. In fact, the 
resemblances between any part of 
India and any part of Africa are 
superficial and misleading. 

The book is not so much a history 
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of the conquest and settlement of 
Rhodesia as a case history of the 
dealings of white with black in that 
country. It is indeed written under 
the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations at Chatham House to 
which Mr. Mason now belongs. 
Sometimes one is tempted to think 
that this crucial question is allowed 
to loom too large and that race 
relations might be better if they were 
less often discussed and dissected. 


MONETARY POLICY 


A Rival Verdict to 
Edited by 
of 


Not Unanimous. 
Radcliffe’s on Money: 
Arthur __ Seldon. Institute 
Economic Affairs. 21/- 


The contributors to this sym- 
posium include Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft, who as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was responsible for 
setting up the Radcliffe Committee, 
There are also three economists, 
Professor E. V. Morgan, Dr. R. F. 
Henderson and Professor F. W. 
Paish, two financial journalists, Sir 
Oscar Hobson and Mr. Wilfrid King, 
with a final chapter by the editor. 


Although they are ‘not unanimous’ 
on many points they all share the 
view that monetary policy can be 
made more effective if applied 
resolutely and quickly than the 
Radcliffe committee indicated in its 
report. Of particular interest is Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s view of the monetary 
system as seen from the Treasury 
at Ministerial level. He says “It 
appeared like an antiquated pumping 
machine, creaking and groaning, 
leaking wildly at all the main valves, 
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but still desperately attempting to 
keep down the level ot the water in 
the mine.’’ Some of us have been 
saying this for 30 years or more! 


Wall Street. The Inside Story of 
American Finance by Martin 
Mayer. Max Reinhardt and The 
Bodley Head. 21/- 


This is a revised British edition of 
a book published originally in the 
United States. It is written in a 
bright and breezy style and provides 
a lively account of Wall Street and 
its place in the American economy. 


POULTRY 


Development of the Poultry Industry 
in England and Wales, 1945—1959 
by R. Coles, B.A., M.Sc.(Econ.)., 
M.Sc. (Agric.), Ph.D. Poultry 
World. 7/6d. 


The Ministry of Agriculture’s Chief 
Poultry Advisory Officer, Dr. Rupert 
Coles, describes in this book 
the great switchover to intensive 
methods, larger flocks, higher egg 
yields, the growth of broiler pro- 
duction, improved methods of 
breeding, the decline of egg imports, 
increased specialization, the advent 
of ‘integration,’ and the initiation 
of the British Egg Marketing Board 
—developments have been witnessed 
in the past fifteen years. Many of 
these changes have been so rapid that 
they may have left some confusion. 
With Dr. Coles as a guide, however, 
the complete story is clearly and 
concisely unfolded, and in addition 
he discusses underlying causes, their 
effects, and future trends. 
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ECONOMIC FREEDOM 
To Let? Hobart Paper II. Published 
for the Institute of Economic Affairs 
by Barrie and Rockliff. 3s. 6d. 
The Scandal of Death Duties. National 

Union of Manufacturers. 

Both these pamphlets challenge 
common assumptions of the recent 
period of war and welfare economics. 
Mr. Macrae criticises the Con- 
servative election pledge not to de- 
control any more rents during the 
present Parliament and pleads for 
the return of the provision and repair 
of homes to the free market to serve 
not private interests but those of the 
nation and of justice. 

The N.U.M. in a shorter document 
show how death duties bear most 
hardly upon the smaller enterprise 
and family business. They call for 
the immediate setting up of a Select 
Committee of Enquiry and mean- 
while for some scheme of payment 
by instalments to save companies 
from forced sales of their assets. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES 


Investment Opportumities in Victoria, 
Australia. Prepared for The Vic- 
toria Promotion Committee, Mel- 
bourne by the Stanford Research 
Institute. 

This is a scientific and practical 
survey of a market which is relativly 
not large but rapidly expanding. A 
growth of at least 30-50 per cent is 
expected by 1975. The information 
provided extends from the purely 
economic to other aspects of the 
national life of concerns to the 
potential investor in forming a 
balanced impression of the prospects. 


COMMONWEALTH DIGEST 


Senator Joe McCarthy. By Richard 
H. Rovere. Methuen. 18s. 


The mood of a democracy, partic- 
ularly perhaps the American, changes _ 
swiftly and the excesses of Senator 
McCarthy seem almost as distant asa 
nightmare. But Mr. Richard Rovere 
brings to life not merely the monster 
but the man. McCarthy was at once 
a very serious phenonemon and a 
politician who was incapable of being 
serious—and he may have obscured 
by his own character and enormities 
the reality of subversive influence 
which have at times seemed powerful 
in the United States. 


Cybrus Then and Now. By Gordon 
Home, F.S.A. Scot., A.W.G., 
M.R.I., Dent. 21s. 


From the Stone Age to the London 
Agreements, from the first English 
arrival with Coeur-de-Lion to the 
relinquishment of British colonial 
rule, Major Home parades in multi- 
coloured review the story of a small 
island vital to empires earlier than 
the British. He writes fluently and 
well and his book will be widely read, 
even without the imprimatur of 
Field Marshal Lord Harding, fine 
soldier and Governor, who con- 
tributes the Foreword. 


Theory of Value by G. Debreu. 
Monograph 17. Chapman and Hall. 
38/- 

This book is issued under the 
auspices of the Cowles Foundation 
for Research in Economics at Yale 


University. It is sub-titled ‘An 
Axiomatic Analysis of Econémic 
Equilibrium.’ 





